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THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 
1776—1876 


WE are so accustomed to hear ourselves apostro- 
phized and applauded as American citizens from the 
stump, in the largest of capitals, with the biggest of 
exclamation points, that we grow wearied of the topic, 
and are tempted to class every expression of patriot- 
ism with the fuss, feathers, and fireworks of the 
Fourth of July. The rights and privileges so dearly 
bought, and so strongly maintained, are rated like our 
daily bread-and-butter, and esteemed as cheaply; and 
it requires a strong effort to wrench the thoughts from 
the habitudes of the present, and realize in the mind 
the condition of our land at the time when George 
the Third imagined himself to be the greatest power 
on earth, and his fat son, in multitudinous waist- 
coats, was blossoming into that pretty flower—the 
first gentleman in Europe. 

To illustrate before the eyes of the world the vast 
difference between that then and this now is given to 
us in the opportune celebration of the approaching 
Centennial, and to embody it fitly forth is a worthy 
subject for serious thought, as well as a field for 
vigorous endeavor. 

It is easy to sneer at the trite truisms consecrated 
to the occasion, and to class the flashes of rhetoric and 
the flashes of fireworks in the same sweeping condem- 
nation ; but the fact commemorated by the ‘‘Glorious 
Fourth”’ was indeed a glorious deed. 

The Fourth of July, 1776, marked an era in history 
that it is hard to overestimate, and it will be well that 
the year 1876 shall pause an instant in its accelerated 
progress to notch the day upon the world’s calendar, 
or even unbend for a moment to dance in joyous 
gratitude around the pole of liberty that has so stoutly 
upheld the starry flag, until its colors have become 
the symbol of freedom to every struggling nationality. 

A celebration held in California or Connecticut, 
in New York or New Orleans, must inevitably be 
sectional and fragmentary in character; but in Phila- 
delphia the commemoration takes on a higher im- 
portance, and the only difficulty seems to be in the 
proper presentation of a scheme commensurate with 
the importance of the event, and the meaning of 
the occasion. It should embrace everything already 
achieved ; it must include the scope and the signifi- 
cance of the Fair of the Sanitary Commission as well 
as of the Baby-show. 

It is the United States which is to be presented in 
an epitome, with all its varied climates and cultures, 
its trials and triumphs, its manners and its men; and 
however the execution may fall short, the scheme 
must needs be vast and the details multitudinous. 





The World’s Fair was a grand thought, grandly 
embodied, but this celebration should be the World’s 
Fair of the New World! Of the world of youthful 
hope and action and impulse, held upon the very 
ground that must arouse every sentiment into enthu- 
siasm, and stimulate every energy into heroic en- 
deavor. Imagination may be freely allowed to paint 
the scene, for our past history has shown again and 
again that before the aroused energy of the nation 
realities are compelled to outstrip the wildest visions, 
and that the people have only to work in harmony in 
order to realize the brightest picturings of fancy. 

The institutions that have educated freemen, and 
the necessities that have strengthened their hands 
and quickened their brains, have made the United 
States preéminent in inventive mechanism, and the 
vast array of machines that thrust themselves upon 
the fancy, rise, range after range, like vast battalions 
mustered by the American mind in its conflict with 
matter. 

In agriculture the field is equally extensive. Here 
should be displayed the varied products of a land ex- 
tending from the ice-bound waters of the pole to the 
warm waves that lave island shores laden with groves 
of oranges. From Alaska to Louisiana, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, a bounteous nature exhibits 
every gradation of altitude and every combination of 
soil, making the possibilities of culture unlimited, 
and the objects of display boundless. The realms of 
animal and vegetable life range through all degrees, 
and the embarrassment in exhibition can only arise 
from the multitude of the claimants. 

Vastness of form is the characteristic of our con- 
tinent — hugeness in mountain, height in cataract, 
breadth of area in lake, prairie, and forest, and the 
same luxuriance appears throughout all nature, so 
that the bird upon our banner may well hover with 
outstretched wings over this department, and give us 
fair reason for any ‘“‘spread eagle”’ in our boasting. 

Another world lies beneath the surface teeming 
with the minerals utilized by modern ingenuity, as 
well as the stores of precious metals that brought the 
older nations to our shores, and maddened them with 
the golden harvest. These, too, will claim room, 
asking classification and display, not only in their 
practical value, but in their scientific variety. 

The illustration of life and manners presents great 
difficulties; yet no exhibition can be considered com- 
plete without such an attempt in a country which 
contains the hut of the Esquimaux, the cabin of the 
Negro, and the wigwam of the Indian, with all the 
various habitations of civilized man as diversified by 
the requirements of time and place. Models and pic- 


| tures are suited to the purpose, and the popularity, as 
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well: as the artistic cspiatetibalen, of the emis of cur- | 
rent_existence are well exemplified in the successful 
groups of Rogers. _ In the illustration of the Revolu- 
tionary period, Philadelphia is itself abundantly sup- 
plied with memorials and mementos. 

In art, where the nation is so much decried, a fair | 
array is all that is needed to prove to the world that | 
if America possesses the scenery worthy of being 
pictured, she has also the artists able to present it. 

The proposed celebration cannot be regarded as a 
mere national fair,-even if it assume some such form, 
but as a visible demonstration of the growth of the 
United States in the first century of their national 
existence. A hundred years ago they were but de- 
tached, impoverished dependencies, neglected by a 
distant mother-land, but within this short period the 
whole face of history has changed. The old is passing 
away, that supreme mother-land has lost her vantage 
ground, and young America, youthful Russia, with 
~ rejuvenated Germany proudly march in the front | 
rank. 

Long the refuge of the poor and the oppressed of | 
foreign lands, the scene has changed—those exiled | 
millions have done their work under the cheering | 
stimulus of freedom, and it is now the noble, the 
wealthy, and the learned of Europe that cross the 
broad seas to behold the miracle wrought in the West. 

In its individual and domestic aspect, the Centennial 
will be welcomed in our hearts as a grand Thanks- | 
giving, where the patriarchal old thirteen can meet | 
around the festal board with their children, who have | 
pushed their fortunes far from the ancient homestead ; | 
where the miner of California will join joyously with 
the lumberman of Maine, and the Texan herdsman 
clasp hands with the Broadway merchant. 


Sisetales was wati-peiced, and a well-ordered daily 


newspaper was beyond the reach of the very class 
which most needed its beneficent offices. Many good 
men lamented that the poor were deprived of the 


| means of education, and practical men set about sup- 


plying the want. In England, the Penny Magazine 
was established for this purpose by Brougham and 
others, and conducted with remarkable success by 
Charles Knight, while Chambers’ Miscellany was scat- 
tered broadcast from their prolific press at Edinburgh. 

In this country, the Penny Press* arose to diffuse 
knowledge among the masses, and of the names as- 
sociated with its introduction none deserves a higher 
place than that of William M. Swain, the senior partner 
of the firm of Swain, Abell & Simmons, who founded 
the Public Ledger in Philadelphia, and The Sun in 
Baltimore ; giving to the public admirable and reliable 
daily newspapers for the smallest coin in circulation 
in the United States. 

As times changed, and the currency became in- 


| flated, the publication of a trustworthy morning 


newspaper became too expensive to be afforded for 
one cent, and the Penny Press ceased to exist. But 
it soon revived, though generally without sufficient 
means for its successful establishment, and confined 
within a narrow sphere of usefulness. After a time, 
a man of ample means was found in Philadelphia 
with the coolness to calculate the cost, and with the 
courage to determine to reéstablish the Penny Press 
as it had been aforetime. It was perhaps with a feel- 
ing of filial regard for his father’s memory, and in 
emulation of his services, that WILLIAM J. Swatn, 


| on Saturday, the 14th of May, 1870, issued the first 


number of the PuBLIc REcoRD, “price one cent,” 
from the old Ledger Building, at the southwest corner 


| of Third and Chestnut streets. 


——_——_s2o__—____—_—__ 


THE PRESS OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1870-71. 


BY EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 


** THE ABSTRACT, AND BRIEF CHRONICLES, OF THE TIME.*’ 
ARTIOLE FIFTEENTS. 

PUBLIC RECORD. Daily morning newspaper. Folio; 
six columns; size, 21% X 29 inches. WILLIAM J. SWAIN, 
Proprietor and Publisher. Office southwest corner of 
Third and Chestnut streets. Price one cent. Type used: 
Nonpareil, Agate, and Pearl. Printed, from duplicate 
stereotype plates, on a Hoe six-cylinder rotary press. 
Amone the achievements, discoveries, inventions, 

and events that mark the present century as the most | 

active in the world’s history, nothing is more wonder- | 
ful than the growth and expansion of the Newspaper 

Press. It is the offspring of the spirit of the age. It 

has drawn sustenance from every material improve- 

ment that genius or industry has devised; and, in 
turn, like a loving, grateful child, it has nurtured 
genius, directed industry, and become the great edu- | 
cator of mankind. 
Less than fifty years ago, the Newspaper, as it now | 
exists, was unknown—was impossible; and within | 
the recollection of middle-aged men, the daily paper | 

—now seemingly as essential to our comfort as is our | 

daily bread—was a luxury to be enjoyed by a few. | 


Prior to his occupancy of the building, it had been 
entirely remodelled ; a large, well-ventilated compos- 
ing-room had been arranged; the cellar and vaults 


| had been extended, to afford ample room for presses 


and other machinery; the entire first floor had been 
converted into an elegant business office; while the 
second floor was divided into a number of cheerful 
and convenient editorial rooms. No expense had 
been spared to fit up a substantial and complete news- 
paper establishment. A six-cylinder rotary press was 
in place; a full corps of editors, reporters, and clerks 
were at their posts ; an ample number of compositors, 
pressmen, etc., were engaged ; and six thousand dol- 
lars had been paid for membership in the Associated 
Press, before the first number of the RECORD was 
issued. 

“Can such a paper succeed at one cent?’ queried 
a gentleman engaged for the editorial staff. 

**T’ll tell you in three years,’’ replied Mr. Swain. 

This answer gives an insight into the character of 
the man who was entering upon what many experi- 


| enced and able journalists considered to be a hopeless 


undertaking. He kept his own counsel, but every act 

* Correctly speaking, we should say the “One-Cent Rives. oy 
But the phrase seems awkward, and early impressions are 
lasting. In childhood, when we asked mother for a “ penny”’ 
we got a ‘“‘cent’’—that is, if we got anything. 
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gave evidence that he was following a complete and 
well-digested plan ; and this brief reply indicated that 
he had well considered that plan, and was conscious 
that time was needed to test its correctness. It also 
showed the faith and determination with which he 
approached his work.* 

The fact that Mr. Swain intended to enter the 
journalistic field and establish a new paper was well 
known many months before his arrangements for 
doing so were perfected, and its advent was looked 
for with interest and curiosity. Eighteen out of the 
twenty-four columns of the first number were taken 
up with advertisements, all of which were received 
over the counter without outside solicitation, and all 


the copies that it was possible to print were eagerly | 


sought for—a slight accident to some of the machin- 


edition as was demanded. 
Public,’ after speaking of the desirableness of an 


accurate and trustworthy one-cent newspaper, the | journal. 


RECORD said :— 


A newspaper which seeks to win the patronage of the 
whole people should have other merit besides mere cheap- 
ness. 
poor and the rich alike might rely with equal confidence for 


a full and faithful transcript of the daily intelligence, as 
well as for a free and fearless upholding of the rights and | 


interests of the whole community against all sectarian and 
partizan usurpation. In a word, such a newspaper should 


be entirely independent of individual or corporate interests, | 


and of all social, political, and religious prejudices and 


passions; its constant aim and purpose being to serve the | — : ncaa 
| in the post-office of that city, and this, it may be pre- 
| sumed, is very acceptable to its citizens. 


common weal by adapting itself to the wants of the general 
public, and by a consistent accuracy, thoroughness, and re- 
liability in every department. It is with such aim and pur- 


pose that the PuBLIC REcoRD now seeks the favor of this | 
community, and asks that it may be judged only upon its | semi-weekly list of letters remaining in the Philadel- 
merits as an independent, enterprising, and conscientious | 

newspaper, published in the interest and for the benefit of | 


| 
the people, irrespective of class, party, or sect; zealous in | 


obtaining and furnishing authentic intelligence from every 
available source; careful to avoid all exaggeration, or sus- 


stances under which that journal was commenced, though 


it was doubtless written without thought of the application | 
“There is no | 


that might be made of it. The writer says: 
more certain proof of honesty than a straightforward move- 
ment to some point openly declared and approved by com- 
mon sense. Foolsare often obstinate and sometimes rash, 


proper retribution. . . . Disastrous consequences equally 
result from precipitate action and from no action at all. A 


well poised mind avoids both the one and the other. A mind | 


so constituted weighs circumstances, balances contingen- 
cies, and, taking a broad survey of them, decides unhesitat- 
ingly on a certain course of action. The decision once being 
made, nothing hinders such a mind from action till it reaches 
the conclusion.” 





It should at the same time be a journal on which the |? . “ 
’ | fair epitome of the transactions of the bulls and bears 


e | was notified, by advertisement, to call for it. 
* In the Recorp for January 27, 1872, appeared an article 


on Indecision, which seems very apposite to the circum- | 


all questions of public importance, and always in defense of 
what it truly believes to be for the common good; constant 
in its opposition to monopoly of every sort; and, finally, con- 
sistent in its endeavor to fulfil its self-appointed mission 
in such a manner as shall do justice to all without giving 
righteous cause of offense to any in the community among 
whom it hopes to circulate. 


The typographical appearance of the new paper 
was one with which the people of Philadelphia had 
long been familiar,* and the title was happily chosen 
to allow its introduction into the headings of the 
various departments. Thus, instead of Local News, 
Marine Intelligence, etc., the first number contained 
Local Record, Court Record, Financial Record, and 
Camden Record ; and to these, Commercial Record, 
Marine Record, and Random Record were soon after 


ery having prevented the printing of as large an added. Washington Correspondence and a New York 


In its address ‘To the | 


Letter also appeared in the first number ; and early in 


| June was published the first Wall Street Dispatch, 


which has since become a marked feature of this 
This was at first a brief dispatch giving a 
few items of financial news, but, proving acceptable 


| to the public, it was increased day after day, until 


quotations of sales were included, and it became a 


in the great financial street of the new world. 

At the outset, the Pustic REcorD gave considerable 
attention to the local matters of the neighboring city 
of Camden, and this department continues to receive 
careful attention. Specially noticeable is the publica- 
tion, twice a week, of a list of the letters remaining 


It may here be conveniently stated that the REcorp 
also began (on June 14, 1870) the publication of a 


phia post-office, which before that time had been pub- 
lished weekly. This has proved to be a great public 
convenience. Formerly a letter which, for any cause, 


| the carrier could not deliver, might remain a week in 
picion of sensation mongering; frank and free-spoken upon | 


the office before the person for whom it was intended 
Under 
the plan introduced by the REcorp, the notification 
is given in three days. These lists appear on Tues- 





* Referring to some strictures which had been made on 


| its adoption of a typographical style which had before, in 
| this city, been peculiar to the Public Ledger, the RECORD, 


| in the second number, said: 
but in either case their fatuity is evident, and they suffer | 


“The PUBLIC RECORD is not 
started as a rival to any other daily paper in this city. No 
feelings or design of rivalry have governed the proprietor 
in undertaking this enterprise, other than such as may 
honestly and consistently govern every man who embarks 


| in any branch of industry. Every such man may and ought 


to desire to conduct his business in such a manner as to 
merit the largest measure of success, and in this sense he 
may feel an honorable ambition to equal, or, if possible, to 
excel, his neighbors in the same calling.” 
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days and Fridays. They were originally set in Agate 
type, with two names in a line, but the late increase 
in advertisements has obliged the publisher to put 
them in Pearl, three names in a line, to save space. 

Offered to the public purely on its merits as a good 
and cheap newspaper, and though the proprietor 
seemed to disregard the ordinary and accepted modes 
of seeking subscribers, the REcorD gained steadily in 
circulation, and at the close of its first year an outfit 
of new type became necessary for its proper appear- 
ance before its readers. It is not surprising that an 
event so unusual and gratifying should have been 
made the occasion of self-gratulation, which is yet 
expressed with modesty and dignity :— 

The Pusiic REcorD is now the second in circulation 
among the morning newspapers of Philadelphia. This re- 
sult, it is believed, has no parallel in the history of American 
journalism. Greater circulations have been built up during 
a twelvemonth on the basis of some old and established 
paper; greater circulations, also, have been secured by noisy 
sensations—destined with the sensations to dwindle and die 
out; but probably no instance can be cited of a new paper 
attaining a growth as great, as legitimate, and as stéady, 
within so brief a period. Even this ample success might 
have been increased by recourse to means within easy reach ; 
but the aim of the PuBLIc REcorp has been, instead of fore- 
ing a mushroom growth, to lay the foundations of a perma- 
nent institution broad and deep in the respect and esteem 
of the community; and the proprietor accepts the uniform 
and constant progress of the paper from the first day to the 
present, as satisfactory evidence that his project has com- 
mended itself to the citizens of Philadelphia 

In what rank among its cotemporaries it stands as to 
thoroughness of editorial discussion, as to trustworthiness 
of local reporting, as to typographical neatness, as to 
straightforwardness of business dealing, its readers and 
business acquaintances can decide for themselves. 

The extent of the circulation of a newspaper is 
always a matter of curiosity to the reader, and of 
prime importance to the advertiser; yet the instances 
are extremely rare in which exact information on this 
subject is given to the public. It is the belief of the 
writer that the circulation of the PusLic REcorp has 
all along been much greater than has been generally 
supposed; but he has not the means of verifying or 
correcting this opinion, except by inference from a 
few facts. 

It has been stated that a new dress of type was re- 
quired at the end of the first year of the publication 
of this journal. This was worn out in nine months; 
and the type that took its place lasted but eight 
months; so that the REcozp when but twenty-nine 
months old donned its fourth new dress. These facts 
indicate a large and steadily increasing circulation, 
or they argue that the type was of very poor quality 
—each dress being poorer than the one that preceded 
it. This last supposition cannot be admitted, since 
all the type came from one foundry, and Mr. Swain 
has been so well satisfied with its quality that he has 
not thought proper to transfer his orders to any other.* 

Another fact that seems to justify the opinion above 
expressed is that in October, 1872, the stereotyping 





* It may be well enough to state that the type foundry 
referred to is not that of the publishers of this PRoor-SHEET ; 
—more’s the pity! 





process was adopted, and it is fair to assume that it had 
become necessary. The practical effect of this was 
to double the capacity of the press. Whenthe REcorpD 
was printed from type, the whole four pages were put 
on press at one time. The white paper was printed 
on one side, and then turned and printed on the 
other, so that the last impression gave two complete 
copies, which were cut apart as the sheet left the 
press. But it will be observed that in this case the 
process of printing could not begin until the whole 
four pages were in type and ready for press, and 
then two impressions (one on each side) were ne- 
cessary to produce the two copies. By the stereo- 
typing process a number of plates can be rapidly 
made from each page as it is completed, without wait- 
ing for the making up, or arranging, of the other 
pages. Under the present arrangement, the first and 
fourth pages of the RECORD are usually first completed. 
From each of these, two plates are made, and these 
four plates are placed on press. Thus the printing of 
the first and fourth pages is going on while the second 
and third pages are being prepared. Accordingly, 
half the paper is printed at the hour when the print- 
ing would begin if it was done from type instead of 
from plates. That is, one side of all the white paper 
is printed on, and contains the first and fourth pages 
in duplicate (two impressions of each); so that when 
the second and third pages (also in duplicate) are 
ready for press, each impression then made gives two 
complete copies of the REcorpD, without turning the 
sheet of paper, as was necessary when it was printed 
from type. It is thus practicable to keep the second 
and third pages of the paper ‘“‘open’”’ for the recep- 
tion of the latest news, until] the last moment from 
which it is possible to print a large edition, to be con- 
ned and discussed at early breakfast the next morning. 

It is hoped that this explanation is clear enough to 
enable the non-professional reader to understand how 
in this case stereotyping doubles the capacity of the 
press. Nowhere is the value of Time more thoroughly 
appreciated than in the office of a daily newspaper ; 
moments are of immense value when it is on the home 
stretch. 

Shortly after the stereotyping process was adopted, 
special effort was for the first time made to increase 
the circulation of the PuBLic Recorp. This cireum- 
stance gives rise to the supposition that the arrange- 
ments made for increased production were part of a 
matured plan for creating an increased demand. On 
the 8th of November, the REcorp printed the names 
and residences of 291 persons who had subscribed for 
it the preceding day. A list of additional subscribers 
was published each day for about a week, when it was 
found that this occupied more space than could be 
spared for that purpose; so a simple announcement 
of the number of new subscribers received each day 
has since been made, and their names and residences 
have been printed in supplements at the close of each 
week. From the 8th of November, when the first list 
appeared, to the 10th of December, when this article 
is closed, the number of new subscribers, as stated in 
the published lists, aggregate 17,031—an average of 
608 for each publication day during that period. If 
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these be added to the previous number of subscribers 
implied by the wearing out of three suits of type in 
twenty-nine months, the claim of the PuBLIc RECORD 
to a very large circulation will not be disputed. 

An important result which has attended this rapid 
extension of the circulation of this journal, is a mate- 
rial increase in advertising patronage. It has been 
mentioned that the first number contained eighteen 
columns of this essential newspaper pabulum. But 
this was mainly because it was a first number which 
advertisers knew would be in great demand. They 
could not feel so sure of the wide circulation of subse- 
quent issues; especially as the proprietor had not re- 
sorted even to ‘‘means within easy reach”’ to convince 
the public of the extent of the REcorp’s distribution. 
He seemed confidently to bide his time, and the actual 
advance that his journal was making was unheralded 
and so unknown. In brief, the paper itself was not 
advertised ; and the advertisements it contained did 
not for a long time average more than five and a half 
columns per day. The recent increase has been in 
proportion to the daily evidence adduced of the ex- 
tension of its circulation, and for the ten days ending 
December 10th the advertising has averaged over 
twelve columns per day. 

With the stereotyping process, other improvenients 
were introduced intended to facilitate the rapid ex- 
ecution and delivery of a large edition. Prominent 
among these were three superior folding machines, 
each of which cuts the paper and folds the two copies 
which are printed on each sheet. These machines 
are speeded to cut and fold 360 papers a minute, mak- 
ing 21,600 an hour. Three more of these folding 
machines have been ordered, also another six-cylinder 
Hoe press, similar to that now in use. 

The ReEcorp is the only one-cent newspaper that 
has membership in the Associated Press, for which, 
as has been stated, the sum of six thousand dollars 
was paid. This places it on an equal footing, in the 
matter of current news, with the largest and most 
costly journals in the United States. Eschewing 
party politics, it nevertheless frequently discusses the 
grave questions of governmental policy. A glance 
over its files will show that it early advocated the re- 
peal of the ‘‘ useless and odious’’ income tax ; favored 
the resumption of specie payments; argued in sup- 
port of minority representation, as provided for by 
the plan of cumulative voting; favored revenue re- 
form; opposed any tendency towards the centraliza- 
tion of power in the general government; thought 
that public officers should be compensated by “‘sala- 
ries, not fees,’”’ and that jurymen should have at least 
laborers’ wages; opposed the ‘so-called religious 
amendment’”’ to the constitution; advocated a real 
civil service reform, beginning with the one-term 
principle in the office of president, and the extension 
of that term. These various subjects, and many 
others of like public interest, have always been dis- 
cussed calmly and independently, and generally with 
scholarly ability. 

The Local Department of the Recorp has been 
remarkable for its fulness and accuracy, and full at- 
tention has been given in its editorial columns to the 
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matters that specially concern the people of Philadel- 
phia; so that the Recorp takes rank with the best of 
our local journals.* It is strictly impersonal, temper- 
ate in language, and unexceptionable in its teachings. 

The PusLic REcorD presents the only known in- 
stance in which a large fortune, in the hands of a 
single man, has been deliberately staked on the cor- 
rectness of a matured plan for the establishment 
of a one-cent newspaper. Its management has been 
liberal, and, as events now prove, judicious. The 
success it has achieved has been well-earned, and 
while reaching its present position it may fairly claim 
to have kept in view the promise made at the begin- 
ning that it would “‘serve the common weal by adapt- 
ing itself to the wants of the general public, and by a 
consistent accuracy, thoroughness, and reliability in 
every department.” 
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THE CRUSADES. 


CHIVALRY reached its perfection when to the poetry 
of love it added that poetry of devotion which gave 
rise to the Crusades. What avail the endless tirades 
upon the folly and absurdity of the Crusades? Are 
the worship of gold, the enterprises of commercial am- 
bition, the lust of territorial aggrandizement, which 
now embroil nations, a whit more respectable than 
the poetical devotion which carried the chivalry of 
Europe to the sepulchre of Christ? Why suffer the 
enterprises of sordid and earth-born selfishness to pass 
with perhaps a gentle expression of disapprobation, 
and exhaust the vocabulary of contempt upon the 
offspring of great and generous emotions? No doubt, 
that inundation of fiery valor which Europe poured 
upon Asia, was turbid enough with profligacy seeking 
to expiate a life of guilt by a martial pilgrimage to 
the cradle of religion, and with vague hopes of reck- 
less adventurers to repair their fortunes and gratify 
their passions in the opulent and voluptuous East. 
What of all that? Similar facts may be affirmed of 
every large body of men that ever assembled on earth. 
The solemn homilies of conscientious and respectable 
persons upon the folly and wickedness of others, are 





* On one occasion it spoke so much to our liking of a pro- 
posed innovation, that we must be excused for introducing an 
extract from the article, even if it be here out of place. For 
its sins, Philadelphia is occasionally cursed with a number 
of councilmen, who absolutely seem to hunger for oppor- 
tunities to change the names of our streets; and unhappily 
these irreverent blockheads are sometimes in a majority. 
Referring to a proposal for this purpose, the RECORD of 
November 28, 1870, said: ‘* Let us not do these foolish things. 
The street names we have are good; they are well known; 
they are most of them native and to the manor born; they 
are cherished by long usage and hallowed by many associa- 
tions of the past. Let us keep the new names of our present 
great men for new cities and new avenues, and appropriate 
them to perpetuate the record of our present and future 
growth and prosperity, even as those of our olden heroes and 
statesmen and public benefactors attest the earlier stages 
of our material progress. Build fresh towns, open new 
thoroughfares, construct new works of public improvement, 
and baptize these with the names of our modern great ones; 
but LET THE OLD TITLES STILL STAND TO MARK THE MEN, 
THE TIMES, AND THE LANDMARKS THAT GAVE THEM ORIGIN.” 
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to the last degree wearisome and unprofitable. It is 
not in this manner that the historical philosopher 
contemplates the great movements of society. The 
Crusaders were not so foolish; and those wars have 
not been so barren of beneficial results as some short- 
sighted persons imagine. 


probability floating in a medium of metaphysical ab- 
straction, and patronized by politicians as an useful 
auxiliary to law in the preservation-of social order, 
was a warm and life-like reality, glowing in the 
hearts and living in the daily business of men, and 
affording the most powerful incentives to action. In 
modern times, the poetry of devotion has been so 
much sobered by motives belonging to the present 
state of being, that it is hard to tell whether the chief 
sources of our prudential morality are in earth or in 
heaven. Yet there is no reason why the self-com- 
placent shrewdness of this rather barren and prosaic 
age of transition, should be particularly lavish of pity 
or contempt upon half-enlightened, but still glorious, 
manifestations of those high properties of our nature 
which distinguish us from the beasts that perish. The 
chivalric, like the heroic ages, exhibit striking con- 
trasts of strong lights and deep shadows. The con- 
duct of men who are guided by cool calculations of 
profit and loss, will in general have an even tenor, 
seldom sinking into crime, seldom rising into heroic 
virtue. But ages of faith, which are also ages of 
fervent and overmastering impulses, are productive 
of splendid virtues and dreadful crimes, and show 
many examples of those powerful but irregular 
natures which are great alike in their evil and in their 
good. The Crusades were an universal sifting and 
shaking up of the chaotic elements of society. To 
contemporaries they may have appeared, as the 
French Revolution did to persons now living, an aim- 
less tempest of human passions. In such cases we 
observe nothing at first but the eddying of hosts, the 
shock of arms, the clouds of dust, and garments bathed 
in blood. But when the uproar has ceased, and the 
clouds have rolled away, a new world is disclosed, and 
we find that many time-honored abuses, old institu- 
tions and inveterate prejudices have passed away 
forever.—Nourse’s Legacies of the Past. 





~~ 
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PRINTING THE GREAT CIVILIZER. 
Unt printing was very generally spread, civiliza- 
tion advanced by slow and languid steps; since that 
art has become cheap, its advances have been un- 
paralleled, and its rate of progress vastly accelerated. 
It has been stated by some, that the civilization of 
the western world has resulted from its being the seat 


of the Christian religion. However much the mild | 


tenor of its doctrines is calculated to assist in produc- 
ing such an effect, that religion can but be injured by 
an unfounded statement. It is to the easy and cheap 
methods of communicating thought from man to man, 
which enable a country to sift, as it were, its whole 
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people, and to produce, in its science, its literature, 
and its arts, not the brightest efforts of a limited class, 
but the highest exertions of the most powerful minds 
among a whole community. It is this which has 
given birth to the wide-spreading civilization of the 


| present day, and which promises a futurity yet more 
It is difficult to obtain a clear insight into the | 


thoughts and feelings of those ‘fervent days of | 
old,’ when religious faith, instead of being a moral | 


prolific. Whoever is acquainted with the present 
state of science and the mechanical arts, and looks 
back over the inventions and civilization which the 


| fourteen centuries subsequent to the introduction 
| of Christianity have produced, and compares them 
| with the advances made during the succeeding four 


centuries following the invention of printing, will 
have no.doubt as to the effective cause. It is during 


| these last three or four centuries that man, considered 


as a species, has commenced the development of his 
intellectual faculties; that he has emerged from a 
position in which he was almost the creature of in- 
stinct, to a state in which every step in advance 
facilitates the progress of his successors. In the first 
period, arts were discovered by individuals, and lost 
to the race: in the latter, the diffusion of ideas en- 
abled the reasoning of one class to unite with the 
observations of another, and the most advanced point 
of one generation became the starting-post of the next. 
—BABBAGE, Bridgewater Treatise. 


————_ seo, 


LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 

Ir has been sufficiently shown that the liberty of 
the press hardly subsisted in this reign [Elizabeth’s], 
which was chiefly owing to the jealousy of the gov- 
ernment towards the Catholics, and the inveterate 
enmity which Archbishop Whitgift bore the Puritans. 
Proclamations were continually being issued against 
seditious writing and printing, thus closing the public 
press against those who were considered enemies 
either to the church or state; yet, in spite of every 
precaution, libels abounded,—a clear demonstration 
that nothing is really gained by these violent sup- 
pressions and expurgatory indexes, which power, in 
its usurpation, may enforce, but only with reluctance 


| is obeyed. Nothing can be a greater check to the 
| wantonness of power than the privilege of unfolding 
| private grievances at the bar of public opinion. Thus, 


the cause of individuals is made a public concern, and 
the general indignation which wrongs excite, forms 
at once the severest punishment which can be inflicted 
on the oppressor, and one of the strongest bulwarks 
that can be raised in defense of the unprotected. 
Helvetius justly remarks that the magistrate who 
prevents the liberty of the press, opposes all improve- 
ment in morality and politics; he sins against his 
country; he chokes the very seeds of those happy 
ideas which the liberty of the press would produce. 
And who can estimate that loss? Wherever this 
liberty is withheld, ignorance, like a profound dark- 
ness, spreads over the minds of men. It is then that 
the lovers of truth, at the same time that they seek it, 
fear to find it; they are sensible that they must con- 
ceal it, basely disguise it, or expose themselves to 
persecution, which every man dreads.—TIMPERLEY, 
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ST. MARTIN’S NAMESAKE. 


TO MARTIN H. K: 


ST. MARTIN was a ouient Knight, 
A gentle Christian too; 

Courteous in hall as bold in fight— 
Like him, dear boy, be you. 

Than his, no sword of surer stroke 
Flashed in the battle’s van; 

Yet that same sword could halve a cloak, 
To wrap a shivering man. 

Like him, be prompt at Honor’s call, 
Stern though the duty be; 

Like him, let Pity’s mantle fall, 
Where Want or Woe you see. 

So may the sword of Heavenly Grace 
Be yours for aye to hold ; 

And the mantle of Christ's righteousness 
Your spirit still infold. 


December 17th, 1871. Mrs. ANNA BACHE. 


— ose 


STATUS OF THE PRESS IN TURKEY. 


In a late issue of The Press, of this city, we find an 
exceedingly interesting letter on affairs in Turkey, 
from which we give the following extract :— 

‘Liberty of the press in Turkey may hardly be 
said to exist. Certain privileges are accorded public 
journals by law; but, few as they are, they are so 
arbitrarily disregarded by Turkish authorities that 
the press may be said to live at the mercy of the 
government. A tribunal composed of subordinate 
employés of the Porte tries offenses against the law of 
the press. As the judges hold their offices at the will 
of their superiors, they of course do their bidding, and 
they condemn or acquit according to instructions. 
If a corrupt officer—diplomatic, administrative, or 
military —is denounced in a journal, he seizes the 
fortunate occasion to get his character whitewashed 
and his knavery varnished by prosecuting the editor. 
No matter what may be the testimony against him, 
the poor clerks, who act as judge and jury, dare not 
give judgment against him, and so the editor is fined 
and his journal suspended or suppressed. Of course 
the decisions of such a tribunal have no moral in- 
fluence, and are looked upon as only another instru- 
ment for the encouragement and palliation of corrupt 
conduct, and for the exemption of venal and profligate 
government officers from exposure and punishment. 
Where corruption is so general as it is here, in every 
branch of administration, a free press is of equal im- 
portance to the government and the community. It 
is feared and hated by knaves in power, for it is the 
only means by which their iniquities can be exposed 
and they can be brought to justice. Unless a journal 
consents to be a sycophantic adulator of every jack in 
office, and the apologist for political infamy, its inter- 
ests and its existence are constantly in jeopardy. Of 
the Levant Herald, I may say that it is edited with rare 
ability, and with an honest devotion to the interests of 
the country. By its manly independence and its fear- 
less courage, it has created what never existed here 
before its establishment—a public opinion, an autho- 
rity which despotism dreads as its mortal enemy.”’ 


MISCELLANEA. 
The Butler County Citizen. 


WE are pleased to notice that our friend Mr. John H 
Negley, recognizing the value of young blood, has associated 


| his son in the publication of the Citizen, which is now edited 


and published by John H. & Wm. C. Negley, at Butler, Pa. 
A new power-press has been added to their establishment, 
and the Citizen takes a new departure in its prosperous 


| career. 


Plagiarism. 
AMONG the most depraved classes in ancient Rome, there 


| existed a nefarious custom of stealing children and selling 


them as slaves. According to law, the child-stealers, when 
detected, were liable to the penalty of being severely flog- 


| ged; and as the Latin word plaga signifies a stripe or lash, 
| the ancient kidnappers were, in Cicero’s time, termed pla- 
| giari—that is to say, deserving of, or liable to, stripes; and 
| thus both the crime and criminals received their names 
| from the punishment inflicted. 


Criticism. 
OF all the cants which are canted in this canting world— 


| though the cant of hypocrites may be the worst—the cant of 


criticism is the most tormenting. 

I would go fifty miles on foot—for I have not a horse worth 
riding on—to kiss the hand of that man whose generous 
heart will give up the reins of his imagination into his 
author’s hands; be pleased he knows not why, and cares 
not wherefore. 

Great Apollo! if thou art in a giving humor, give me—I 
ask no more—but one stroke of native humor, with a single 
spark of thy own fire along with it, and send Mercury with 
the rules and compasses, if he can be spared, with my com- 
pliments to no matter.—STERNE. 


Our Boy Tom’s Pickings and Remarks. 

.. THE first lottery known in England was drawn in the 
reign of James I, for the support of the English colonies in 
North America. 

..- HERE is a part of the epitaph of John Daye, a prolific 
English printer of the sixteenth century: 
Daye spent in print his wealth, 
But God with gayne returned his wealth agayne, 
And gave to him as he gave to the poore. 
Two wyves he had, partakers of his payne, 
Each wyfe twelve babes, and each of them one more ! 
Als. (7. e. Alice) was the last increaser of his store, 
Who, mourning long for being left alone, 
Set up this tombe, herself turned to a Stone. 
Obiit 23 July, 1584. 

...A FELLOW in Norwich was bitten by a dog. As soon as 
he recovered from his fright he declared he would kill the 
animal. ‘But the dog isn’t mad,” said the owner. “Mad,” 
shouted the victim, exasperatingly, ‘‘ what in thunder has he 
got to be mad about?” 


..NOTHING so hardens a man as the consciousness that 
he has risen to a high position by himself alone. 

.. THE Editor is reputed to be rather clever, and, from 
long and constant practice, quite ingenious in devising rea- 
sons for his own shortcomings. The Firm itself seemed half 
satisfied by his Semi-Apologetical items explaining the delay 
of the last number of THE PROOF-SHEET. But I see, by 
looking over the forms, that he don’t venture on the whole 
apology required this time. Maybe, now that he is rid of the 
Press of Philadelphia, he may find time to create a sufficient 
number of “‘unavoidable circumstances” to account for the 
appearance of this November number at the tail end of 
December; if so, you may expect to have them displayed 
with a flourish next time. Or, will he resign in favor of 


0. B. T.? 
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to the last degree wearisome and unprofitable. It is 
not in this manner that the historical philosopher 
contemplates the great movements of society. The 
Crusaders were not so foolish; and those wars have 
not been so barren of beneficial results as some short- 
sighted persons imagine. 

It is difficult to obtain a clear insight into the 
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people, and to produce, in its science, its literature, 
and its arts, not the brightest efforts of a limited class, 
but the highest exertions of the most powerful minds 
among a whole community. It is this which has 
given birth to the wide-spreading civilization of the 


| present day, and which promises a futurity yet more 


| prolific. 


thoughts and feelings of those “fervent days of | 
old,”’ when religious faith, instead of being a moral | 
probability floating in a medium of metaphysical ab- | 


straction, and patronized by politicians as an useful 
auxiliary to law in the preservation-of social order, 
was a warm and life-like reality, glowing in the 
hearts and living in the daily business of men, and 


affording the most powerful incentives to action. In | 


modern times, the poetry of devotion has been so 
much sobered by motives belonging to the present 
state of being, that it is hard to tell whether the chief 
sources of our prudential morality are in earth or in 
heaven. Yet there is no reason why the self-com- 
‘placent shrewdness of this rather barren and prosaic 
age of transition, should be particularly lavish of pity 
or contempt upon half-enlightened, but still glorious, 
manifestations of those high properties of our nature 
which distinguish us from the beasts that perish. The 
chivalric, like the heroic ages, exhibit striking con- 
trasts of strong lights and deep shadows. The con- 
duct of men who are guided by cool calculations of 
profit and loss, will in general have an even tenor, 
seldom sinking into crime, seldom rising into heroic 
virtue. But ages of faith, which are also ages of 
fervent and overmastering impulses, are productive 
of splendid virtues and dreadful crimes, and show 
many examples of those powerful but irregular 
natures which are great alike in their evil and in their 
good. The Crusades were an universal sifting and 
shaking up of the chaotic elements of society. To 
contemporaries they may have appeared, as the 
French Revolution did to persons now living, an aim- 
less tempest of human passions. In such cases we 
observe nothing at first but the eddying of hosts, the 
shock of arms, the clouds of dust, and garments bathed 
in blood. But when the uproar has ceased, and the 
clouds have rolled away, a new world is disclosed, and 


we find that many time-honored abuses, old institu- | 


tions and inveterate prejudices have passed away 
forever.—Nourse’s Legacies of the Past. 
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PRINTING THE GREAT CIVILIZER. 


UntIL printing was very generally spread, civiliza- 
tion advanced by slow and languid steps; since that 
art has become cheap, its advances have been un- 
paralleled, and its rate of progress vastly accelerated. 
It has been stated by some, that the civilization of 
the western world has resulted from its being the seat 
of the Christian religion. However much the mild 
tenor of its doctrines is calculated to assist in produc- 
ing such an effect, that religion can but be injured by 
an unfounded statement. It is to the easy and cheap 
methods of communicating thought from man to man, 
which enable a country to sift, as it were, its whole 


Whoever is acquainted with the present 
state of science and the mechanical arts, and looks 
back over the inventions and civilization which the 
fourteen centuries subsequent to the introduction 


| of Christianity have produced, and compares them 
| with the advances made during the succeeding four 
| centuries following the invention of printing, will 


have no.doubt as to the effective cause. It is during 
these last three or four centuries that man, considered 


| as a species, has commenced the development of his 





intellectual faculties; that he has emerged from a 
position in which he was almost the creature of in- 
stinct, to a state in which every step in advance 
facilitates the progress of his successors. In the first 
period, arts were discovered by individuals, and lost 
to the race: in the latter, the diffusion of ideas en- 
abled the reasoning of one class to unite with the 
observations of another, and the most advanced point 
of one generation became the starting-post of the next. 
—BaBBAGE, Bridgewater Treatise. 


eS 


LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


Ir has been sufficiently shown that the liberty of 
the press hardly subsisted in this reign [Elizabeth’s], 
which was chiefly owing to the jealousy of the gov- 
ernment towards the Catholics, and the inveterate 
enmity which Archbishop Whitgift bore the Puritans. 
Proclamations were continually being issued against 
seditious writing and printing, thus closing the public 
press against those who were considered enemies 
either to the church or state; yet, in spite of every 
precaution, libels abounded,—a clear demonstration 
that nothing is really gained by these violent sup- 
pressions and expurgatory indexes, which power, in 
its usurpation, may enforce, but only with reluctance 


| is obeyed. Nothing can be a greater check to the 





wantonness of power than the privilege of unfolding 
private grievances at the bar of public opinion. Thus, 
the cause of individuals is made a public concern, and 
the general indignation which wrongs excite, forms 
at once the severest punishment which can be inflicted 
on the oppressor, and one of the strongest bulwarks 
that can be raised in defense of the unprotected. 
Helvetius justly remarks that the magistrate who 
prevents the liberty of the press, opposes all improve- 
ment in morality and politics; he sins against his 
country; he chokes the very seeds of those happy 


| ideas which the liberty of the press would produce. 


And who can estimate that loss? Wherever this 
liberty is withheld, ignorance, like a profound dark- 
ness, spreads over the minds of men. It is then that 
the lovers of truth, at the same time that they seek it, 
fear to find it; they are sensible that they must con- 
ceal it, basely disguise it, or expose themselves to 
persecution, which every man dreads.—TIMPERLEY. 








ST. MARTIN'S NAMESAKE. 








TO MARTIN H. x 
ST. MARTIN was a gallant Knight, 
A gentle Christian too; 


Courteous in hall as bold in fight— 
Like him, dear boy, be you. 


Than his, no sword of surer stroke 
Flashed in the battle’s van; 

Yet that same sword could halve a cloak, 
To wrap a shivering man. 


Like him, be prompt at Honor’s cail, 
Stern though the duty be; 

Like him, let Pity’s mantle fall, 
Where Want or Woe you see. 


So may the sword of Heavenly Grace 
Be yours for aye to hold ; 

And the mantle of Christ’s righteousness 
Your spirit still infold. 


December 17th, 1871. 


Mrs. ANNA BACHE. | 
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STATUS OF THE PRESS IN TURKEY. 


In a late issue of 7’he Press, of this city, we find an 
exceedingly interesting letter on affairs in Turkey, 
from which we give the following extract :— 

‘Liberty of the press in Turkey may hardly be 
said to exist. Certain privileges are accorded public 
journals by law; but, few.as they are, they are so 
arbitrarily disregarded by Turkish authorities that 
the press may be said to live at the mercy of the 
government. A tribunal composed of subordinate 
employés of the Porte tries offenses against the law of 
the press. As the judges hold their offices at the will 


they condemn or acquit according to instructions. 
If a corrupt officer—diplomatic, administrative, or 
military —is denounced in a journal, he seizes the 
fortunate occasion to get his character whitewashed 
and his knavery varnished by prosecuting the editor. 
No matter what may be the testimony against him, 
the poor clerks, who act as judge and jury, dare not 
give judgment against him, and so the editor is fined 
and his journal suspended or suppressed. Of course 
the decisions of such a tribunal have no moral in- 
fluence, and are looked upon as only another instru-— 
ment for the encouragement and palliation of corrupt 
conduct, and for the exemption of venal and profligate 
government officers from exposure and punishment. 
Where corruption is so general as it is here, in every 
branch of administration, a free press is of equal im- 
portance to the government and the community. It 
is feared and hated by knaves in power, for it is the 
only means by which their iniquities can be exposed 
and they can be brought to justice. Unless a journal 
consents to be a sycophantic adulator of every jack in 
office, and the apologist for political infamy, its inter- 
ests and its existence are constantly in jeopardy. Of 


ability, and with an honest devotion to the interests of 
the country. By its manly independence and its fear- 
less courage, it has created what never existed here 
before its establishment—a public opinion, an autho- 
rity which despotism dreads as its mortal enemy.”’ 
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. of their superiors, they of course do their bidding, and | 


the Levant Herald, I may say that it is edited with rare | 


MISCELLANEA. 
The Butler County Citizen. 
WE are pleased to notice that our friend Mr. John H 


Negley, recognizing the value of young blood, has associated 
his son in the publication of the Citizen, which is now edited 
and published by John H. & Wm. C. Negley, at Butler, Pa. 
A new power-press has been added to their establishment, 
and the Citizen takes a new departure in its prosperous 
| career. 





Plagiarism. 
AMONG the most depraved classes in ancient Rome, there 


existed a nefarious custom of stealing children and selling 
them as slaves. According to law, the child-stealers, when 
detected, were liable to the penalty of being severely flog- 
| ged; and as the Latin word plaga signifies a stripe or lash, 
| the ancient kidnappers were, in Cicero’s time, termed pla- 
giari—that is to say, deserving of, or liable to, stripes; and 
thus both the crime and criminals received their names 


from the punishment inflicted. 





Criticism, 

OF all the cants which are canted in this canting world— 
though the cant of hypocrites may be the worst—the cant of 
criticism is the most tormenting. 

I would go fifty miles on foot—for I have not a horse worth 
riding on—to kiss the hand of that man whose generous 
heart will give up the reins of his imagination into his 
author’s hands; be pleased he knows not why, and cares 
not wherefore. 

Great Apollo! if thou art in a giving humor, give me—I 
ask no more—but one stroke of native humor, with a single 
spark of thy own fire along with it, and send Mercury with 
the rules and compasses, if he can be spared, with my com- 
pliments to no matter.—STERNE. 





Our Boy Tom’s Pickings and Remarks. 

.. THE first lottery known in England was drawn in the 
reign of James I, for the support of the English colonies in 
North America. 

..-HERE is a part of the epitaph of John Daye, a prolific 
English printer of the sixteenth century: 
Daye spent in print his wealth, 
But God with gayne returned his wealth agayne, 
And gave to him as he gave to the poore. 
Two wyves he had, partakers of his payne, 
Each wyfe twelve babes, and each of them one more! 
Als. (i. €. Alice} was the last increaser of his store, 
Who, mourning long for being left alone, 
Set up this tombe, herself turned to a Stone. 
Obiit 23 July, 1584. 

...A FELLOw in Norwich was bitten by a dog. As soon as 
he recovered from his fright he declared he would kill the 
animal. ‘But the dog isn’t mad,” said the owner. ‘ Mad,” 
shouted the victim, exasperatingly, ‘‘ what in thunder has he 
got to be mad about?”’ 


...-NOTHING so hardens a man as the consciousness that 
he has risen to a high position by himself alone. 


.. THE Editor is reputed to be rather clever, and, from 
long and constant practice, quite ingenious in devising rea- 
sons for his own shortcomings. The Firm itself seemed half 
satisfied by his Semi-Apologetical items explaining the delay 
of the last number of THE PROOF-SHEET. But I see, by 
looking over the forms, that he don’t venture on the whole 
apology required this time. Maybe, now that he is rid of the 
Press of Philadelphia, he may find time to create a sufficient 
number of “‘ unavoidable circumstances” to account for the 
appearance of this November number at the tail end of 
December; if so, you may expect to have them displayed 
with a flourish next time. Or, will he resign in favor of 

0. B. T.? 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Appreciating the great success attending the sale of our RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS, amounting to several 
hundred reams per month, and anxious to maintain their superiority OVER ALL COMPETITION, the undersigned has perfected 
arrangements whereby their quality will be yet further improved. Contracts have been made with L. L. BROWN & CO., 
proprietors of the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLS, to supply us with the papers hereafter to be used. Their well known 
character as leading manufacturers and the unchallenged superiority of their r2rers are a sufficient guarantee of the 
quality of the goods we offer. These Bill-Heads are perfectly ruled, cut true ard square, and put up in packages of 500 


(full count), ready for use. 
REDUCED PRICE LIST—FEBRUARY, 1872. 





— —— ————— en vil 

SIZES OF WHITE OR BLUE. May f | 

RULED BILL-HEADS '\| Are ruled, cut, and put up with the same care 
y * |} ganp, | 141p, | 16 1b. | 14 1B. || as Bill-Heads—of following sizes: 








$4.40 85.00 $5.60 $5.50) 9 
ais | 2.60) 2.90 
. 60) 1.80 2.00 | 
Long Fold only 25) 1.40 1.60 1.50 81.12 $1.40] 81.50, $1.85 | $2.70 $2.25 


9 | 8 | 6 4 /|8toDemy 
2.80 To Cap | To Cap, To Cap To Cap| To Cap| (14 Note) 
1.90 





“ce 





4&@-The above prices are for single 1000. On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, ten per cent. discount will be allowed. 


Business Letter and glote Papers, 


Ruled on half sheets, with blank space at head for printing.—First quality papers. 





SIZE AND WEIGHT. | 8 Ib. Letter. | 10 Ib, Letter. 12 Ib. Letter. | 41b. Note. | 





5 lb. Note. | 61b, Note. |8 Ib. Packet Note. 
| $1.63 


$1.88 


$2.75 $3.25 $3.75 $1.38 


We keep a full line of FIRST-CLASS WRITING AND LEDGER PAPERS, Imperial, Super-royal, Royal, Medium, 
Demy, Crown, Double Flat-cap, Flat-cap; as also Demys, Folios, and Flat-caps for Blanks, Circulars, &c. &c. 


Puvelopes, Printers’ Cards and Blanks, Patent Gags and Direction Frabels, 
IN ANY QUANTITY. 
aS@INVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES.G@ 


--——_- 





Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best Hand Machines, in constant use, and giving 
special attention to this department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for - 


Le uled Gy C1 ft Booka ZL Blanks 


Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 

Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other 
Mining Companies; as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for 
completing the entire job. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


AS BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, MEMORANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c. &c. 


t@ Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


Printers visiting the city are invited to our new location, even if not wishing to purchase, and examine our stock, as 
well as the facilities for doing work cheaply and well. 


THOMAS W, PRICE CoO,, 
Blauk-Book Factory, Paper Warehouse, and Ruting Rooms, 
No. 505 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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tt. Hoe & Company’s 


PATENT 


NEWSPAPER ADDRESSING MACHINE. 





THIS MACHINE, WHICH WE HAVE JUST COMPLETED, IS SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, AND STRONG. 


It prints with ink on paper or wrappers at the rate, including all necessary stoppages, of about THREE 
THOUSAND AN HOUR, and, if desired, may be run at a much higher speed, without getting out of order or 
injuring the type. 

The names are set up in long narrow galleys, holding fifty or seventy-five each, and, after inking with a 
hand-roller, these are placed successively in the channel of the table and are pushed along by the apparatus 
until each name in turn has come under the impression lever. 

The machine indicates a change of post-office or any other point by the stroke of a bell, and by an easy 
adjustment prints addresses varying in length from one to three lines. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. 


R. HOE & CO., 
Printing Press, Machine, and Saw Qanufacturers, 


Nos. 29 & 31 Gold Street. NEW YORK. 





e 
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CHARLES E. JOHNSON & COMPANY’S 


PRINTING 


& 
Z 
2 
=| 
4 
=) 
Ss 
3 
: 
5 
z 
oa) 
: 
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News Ink, for fast Cylinder Pre-ses $0.14 to 16 
“* Power Presses (Drum Cylinder) .15 to .20 
“ Hand Presses 

Book Ink.. 

Illustrated ‘Cut Ink, soft 


Red, for cards or paper......... 


Ultramarine, fine... ....0.c00 cesscececeees 2.00, 3.00 
Bronze Blue.. 

Light Blue. 

Dark Blue.. 

Green,..... 

Green, deep dark ...... 0.6.60 cccececccecece 

Parin Green .......-ccccscesccccceees 


PHILA DBEIPHIA. 


NK WORKS. 


PATENTED APRIL 7, 1571, 


BLACK INKS. 


Illustrated Cut Ink, heavy 
Scientific American Ink 
American Agriculturist Ink ..........600+-s00e 
Job Ink, extra quick dryer ........1.50, 2.00, 3.00 
COLORED INKS. 


+ +ee+-1,00, 1.50, 2.00 
. 50, .75 
eees oeee ..1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 
Gold Size ‘meown, Yellow, ‘Orenat 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 


Yellow (Lemon or Orange) .. 


Tints of all ebednn cose eeeeees].00, 1.60, 2.00 


ANALINE INKS. 3 


Pargie ..ccccccccccseccccces 5 00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
Purple, bluish............. occere cccece 


Magenta. .,.... 6.0.0. 000-++-5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 


‘490198 PION 6G ‘ON ‘TOIGAO MUOA MAN 


Job Ink, for dry and calender paper, will not 

++ «00.50, .75, 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
Card or Wood Cut Ink...... 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 
Printers’ Varnish, weak, medium, strong, 30, .40,.50 
Boiled Oil............per gallon......2.00, 2.50, 3.00 


Mauve, reddish........ <.5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
POSTER INKS. 

Ultramarine ........ 

Blue, light or dark 


-.50, .75, 1.00, 1.50 


Ink for Bag Work.. ae 
LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISH. 
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Cotitins &€ M’Leerstrer’s Repvucep Price Lis1 
OF 
LEADS, SLUGS, AND RULES. 
ae 
LEADS, SLUGS, ETC. LABOR-SAVING RULE, ETC. 
Per Ib. Per Ib, Per font, 
Six to Pica and thicker . . . : ‘ ‘ 25 cts. DOTTED. ‘ - CO p ‘ ; $8 25 
a ee ee ee . see ¢ Full Font i 15 00 
- * SINGLE ; ; ‘ 200 ; 
Eight “ oer ee c/o ¢ Small Font ; 8 00 
Nine : , ‘ ; ; ° ‘ ‘ 5 * _. § Full Font ; 15 30 
= es PARALLEL . : . 175 ; 
Ten ss ae ae a eer hee ek ¢ Small Font i 8 40 
Eleven ‘ : , ; . P ' . . eo mo Full Font ; 18 15 
Be " DOUBLE , , 75 
Twelve ‘ ‘ a ‘ ‘ . ‘ . .—— Small Font z 9 95 
COMBINATION LEADS (Six to Pica) : ; ‘ a 3RASS DasH™s for Newspapers, each . . ; 10 
- SLuGs (Nonpareil and Pica) . = = ” * Job Work - ‘ from 10 to 80 
LABOR-SAVING QUOTATION FURNITURE ) os ADVERTISING RULES, Single, each . ‘ ‘ : . O4 
. . yea) - 
(in Fonts of 40 lbs.) “ _ Double, Parallel, or Wave, each 06 
oo —— 
BRASS RULE IN STRIPS OF TWO FEET. 
No Per foot No. Per foot. | No. Per foot. 
1 as «8S cis. 71 rite AAP nn — 2cts. | 26 10 cts. 
2- ees ]() ‘ 70 36 ** 61 10 “ 
3 = meee 12 27 = 
68 36 
‘ 28 10 * 
4 ae 
69 ts RD Win RG, 46 ‘ 29 10 « 
5 cues 14 
62 is ¢ 30 10 “ 
¢ mum 1S 
63 = 2“ 31 10“ 
7 Gus 24 
64 _— 32 14“ 
S 30 «“< 
4 65 $2“ | 33 14 * 
9 ‘ “ 
Es ont sais “4 
35 14“ 
10 “ 
mes: . ‘- 
: 39 an * 
: 11 i 
72 60 * 
- —————_——— 40 ana 20 * 
' 12 16 ** 
. 19 16 “ 41 ~AARARRARRARRerernnn-_ i“ 
: 13 - — 18 
20 —_ 42 14“ 
14 ow» ‘ 
21 hid CR ee Oo Ee, 
15 m4 ‘ 
22 24 | BT mrcrcrernsrerronemnerameenmernmesromemnety 16 * 
16 28 
23 28 ” 48 — ee - - - ») 
17 | ia 24 36“ cients’ _ 
* - - - 49 = _— - - 28 * 
Rt ee ee ee ee, 40 “* SEES eee 
f 
i 








